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Accountability in further education: the impact of UK government policy 



Abstract 

In 1993 the UK government introduced a raft of measures designed to improve practice 
in post-compulsory non-advanced education. A survey of post-compulsory institutions 
suggests that the same policies have led to different outcomes in the two main types of 
institution. The difference in the impact relates to a range of factors, including the 
socioeconomic background of students, the size of institution and the degree of market 
security. The criticism that policy changes and specifically a strengthened accountability 
culture have distracted college leaders at all levels from improving learning is suggested 
to be an over simplistic analysis of the interplay of factors. 



The context 

Further education colleges in England cater for approximately 4.15 million students 
(LSC, 2002) from 16 years of age upwards to 80 and beyond. They offer largely 
vocational education and training at further and higher levels. Every town of any size has 
one and cities may have several. In 1993 the UK government incorporated the 415 
colleges which comprised the sector in England, replacing the previous administrative 
control of the Local Education Authorities with a newly constituted governing board for 
each college, reshaped to include a majority of members from business and industry. 
Overall responsibility for funding the sector and for assuring its quality were placed with 
a quasi non governmental organisation (QUANGO), the Further Education Funding 
Council (FEFC), the Board of which was appointed by national government. At a stroke 
the oversight of local democratically elected councillors was replaced with non elected 
appointments. The intention was clearly to make colleges more accountable to central 
government and to local business and industry. 

The change followed a history of criticism of the sector. The 1980’s and 1990’s saw 
repeated attacks on the achievement of colleges, both in attracting an appropriate range of 
students and then in providing an appropriate quality of education and training (DES, 
1991; Edwards, 1993; Employment Department Group, 1993; Young, 1993). To address 
a sector perceived as failing its largely working class market, legislation introduced a 
range of new measures to open colleges to market forces and to subject them to a series 
of control and accountability measures. Punitive funding was introduced, not only 
reducing the funds available in real terms but also tightly linking ftinding to student 
retention and achievement. An inspection system was introduced which publishes the 
results of scrutiny of each college’s teaching, leadership and management and 
examination results. Performance indicators were introduced and each college’s success 
or otherwise against each of the criteria are published annually. Such measures were 
designed to open the sector to competition, to free each College Board to fashion its own 
strategy and to make transparent each college’s record in attracting, educating/training 
and helping students to succeed. 
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The policy changes and their results have not stemmed the tide of criticism. The White 
Paper ‘Learning to Succeed’ (DfEE, 1999) reprised the same theme: 

The system feils a significant section of the community. ... There are too many 
providers where quality is not up to scratch. ... (There are) ftmdamental 
weaknesses in the current system. 

(DfEE, 1999, p. 5) 

Again in 2003, despite a decade of government directed change, performance is still 
castigated as inadequate. A discussion paper on quality in the sector refers to “deep- 
seated problems of inconsistency of standards .... (and) poor and coasting providers” 
(LSC, 2003, p. 1). Despite all the measure to hold colleges to account, including 
requiring approval for strategic plans, linking funding to outcomes, publishing inspection 
reports and performance against indicators, the sector is still depicted as often failing its 
learners. 

The thrust of legislation related to fiirther education colleges in the UK reflects trends in 
other parts of the world; the introduction of site based management, the shift to a 
summative inspection system, fi'eeing the institution fi'om local community control and 
substituting market competition. However, in some ways the trend has been pushed 
further than has been the case with schools. For example, funding is tightly linked not 
only to student numbers but also to student retention, achievement and to inspection 
results. Students who leave or who fail to achieve their accredited learning objective feil 
to attract funds. Poor performing departments may have their funds fi-ozen or cut. 
Consequently, further education colleges in the UK serve as an interesting case example 
to examine the effects of the marketisation of education, and of the imposition of 
accountability measures. 

The research 

The sector comprises two distinctive types of college, general further education colleges 
(GFECs) and sixth form colleges (SFCs). GFECs have historically served those young 
people and adults who undertake vocational education and training to prepare or update 
for employment. In 1997/8 only 25% of 16 to 18 year olds entering general further 
education colleges for full time, full year courses had 5 or more GCSE passes at A*-C, 
the national average for secondary schools being 49% .The second type of college, sixth 
form colleges, cater largely for 16-19 year olds taking A level programmes and a high 
percentage go on to higher educatioa In the same year, 70.8% of 16 to 18 year olds 
entering SFCs on FEFC funded, full time, full year courses had 5 or more GCSE passes. 
23.4% of SFC students on full time, full year courses at SFCs are eligible for widening 
participation units (additional funding available to support students fi'om disadvantaged 
backgrounds) compared to 31.5% in GFECs. 

Given that both types of college are subject to the same national and local management 
systems, the same accountability, inspection and funding mechanisms, any similarities or 
differences in their experience may illuminate the degree to which the mechanisms in 
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question impact on colleges, or ^\^lethe^ the elBect is influenced by internal factors such 
as the nature of the student body or the local education/training market. 

In order to explore the experience of sixth form colleges and to compare it with that of 
other 16-19 education providers, data was collected from sixth form and general further 
education colleges and from secondary schools by a survey. Questionnaires were sent to 
the whole population of 105 sixth form colleges (61 responses) and to 1 174 secondary 
schools (489 responses) and 60 general further education colleges (22 responses) in the 
two regions of England with the highest number and percentage of sixth form colleges as 
a total of all FEFC fimded colleges. Five case study sbcth form colleges were then 
selected, two in the North West, two in the South East, and one in the East Midlands. 
Statistics held by the FEFC, the Learning and Skills Council (the FEFC as reshaped and 
renamed from 2001) and the Department for Education and Skills were also analysed to 
identify patterns in the student profile and achievement of sixth form colleges. The data 
provided a broad overview of 16-19 providers and a more detailed in-depth view of the 
individual and collective experience and opinions of staff and students in sixth form 
colleges. 

The aims of government policy 

The broad thrust of government policy in incorporating colleges in 1993 was to rescue 
the sector from perceived “producer capture” (O’Hear, 1991). Prior to 1993, the systems 
provided little incentive to do more than enrol as many students as possible. Colleges 
required: 

'bums on seats' and as many as possible. . . The lact that you were losing students 
and had poor retention was no bother really. 

(Burton, 1994, p.399) 

Additionally there was a belief that the curriculum reflected teacher predilections rather 
than student or local business need (Lumby, 1996). As long as colleges continued to 
recruit a reasonable number of students, whatever the experience of the students, funding 
would continue to flow in. In reserving an element of the funding per student to be 
dependant on the student continuing their study and achieving the intended result, 
colleges were abruptly thrust into the apparent need to ensure students were satisfied with 
their experience and successful in their studies. The logic of the reforms was that: 

• Too few students continued their education post 16 

• Too few of those who did stayed the course 

• Too few of those who stayed the course achieved their accredited outcome 
(Audit Commission, 1993) 

The intention of pohcy change was that colleges must provide an improved experience 
for students in order to attract and retain sufficient numbers for the colleges to survive 
financially (FEFC, 1992). The publication of inspection results and of performance 
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indicators against national benchmarks would further augment this effect by highlighting 
success and failure to the public and specifically to potential customers. 

The logic of the policy seems clear, but policy reform always has unintended as well as 
intended effects. The data collected indicated that the effects of the same policy were 
very different in the two different types of college. 

The effect on practice 

Both GFECs and SFCs were asked how far their colleges had moved along a number of 
dimensions relating to managerialism (Randle & Brady, 1 997). Their responses are 
indicted in figure 1 : 



Changes in management in terms of the coiiege being - 



Much less 

1 2 



Much more... 



Autonomous 
Bureaucratic 
Collegial 
Finance driven 
Market driven 
Curriculum driven 
Aware of quality issues 



□ SFC mean 
score 

□ FE mean 
score 



Figure 1 Change in management practice 

The indications are that both types of college had become more driven by finance and by 
the market and were more aware of quality issues, as the policy reform intended. 
However, the degree of change was less in relation to curriculum issues, where the 
response of both GFECs and SFCs was close to the point of no change. This result seems 
to indicate that although finance and the market and quality appeared to have become 
more significant, this was in some way detached from changes in the curriculum, or to 
express it another way, the changes were largely divorced from teaching and learning. At 
the general level there is little difference in change as perceived by the two types of 
college. However, when the level of management is differentiated a more pronounced 
contrast between the two types of college appears, as in figure 2: 
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Middle managers: increased / decreased time given to. 



1 2 3 4 5 




Figure 2 Changes in the management practiee of middle managers 

‘Middle managers’ are heads of department, usually in charge of one subject such as 
mathematics, or a small number of related subjects such as design technology and 
graphics. The middle managers of SFCs perceived little change in the time they spent in 
relation to financial management, while those in GFECs clearly felt they were spending 
considerably more time. The qualitative data fiom the SFCs confirmed this finding, with 
middle managers seeing their role as a traditional head of department largely concerned 
with issues of teaching and learning, and relatively imtroubled by pressures of finance. 
Data Ifom this project and Ifom earlier research (Lumby, 2001 ) suggests that middle 
managers in GFECs are very focused on financial issues. 

Issues raised by the findings 

The literature analysing the impact of policy changes, and specifically the introduction of 
much tighter accoimtability demands, has focused primarily on exploring the direct 
effects, often implying something akin to an engineering metaphor of pressme which 
when exerted results in strains and perhaps even eventually breakdown at the point of 
pressure. For example, a national investigation into the practice of colleges in England in 
Wales resulted in the Kermedy report which was highly critical of the negative impact of 
policy changes on colleges, leading them “not just to be businesslike but to perform as if 
they were businesses” (Kennedy, 1997, p. 3). The report assumes a simple cause and 
effect mechanism, new policy leading to a range of positive and negative effects. This 
criticism was applied generally to the sector, and avoided considering the implications of 
the different experience of GFECs and SFCs. The latter have generally not exhibited the 
ethos which Kermedy found so disquieting, and which has been critiqued widely in 
relation to the sector in the literature on mangagerialism (Clarke & Newman, 1997; 
Gleeson & Shain, 1999; Simkins & Lumby, 2002). 

This is but one example of analysis of the implementation of policy, and the success or 
otherwise of the intended outcomes, using a rational approach (House of Commons, 
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1998). The data from the research on GFECs and SFCs in England suggests that any such 
approach to the analysis of the effects of policy change is inadequate and that a number 
of fectors internal to each college are also higUy influential. Of course the understanding 
that policy is transmuted though a number of contextual filters and will consequently 
have different effects in different institutions is not new. The significance lies in 
exploring what the fectors might be and how the impact of these factors in intensifying or 
modifying the effects of policy results in a focus on teaching and learning or not. 

Rather than accepting a simple case of cause and effect - accountability and ftinding 
policy change leading to a growing focus on financial and systems issues at the expense 
of a focus on teaching and learning - the data was used to explore a range of possible 
hypotheses to account for the different experience of GFECs and SFCs, and therefore the 
different impact of policy change. For example, did the security of the student market 
relate to the intensity or otherwise of the degree to which colleges felt driven by finance? 
Did the student profile, the degree to which students were advantaged or disadvantaged, 
or their attainment on entry, explain the activity profile of middle and senior managers? 
Was the size of the organisation a factor, GFECS generally being much larger than 
SFCs? The results indicated that although all of these fectors were likely to exert an 
influence, none of them were uniform in their effect. An SFC experiencing intense 
competition, and recruiting students with relatively low attainment on entry could still 
exhibit a primary focus on teaching and learning which eluded many colleges. Thus, the 
combination of policy change, including reduced flmding and strengthened accountability 
measures, and an insecure market and a disdavtanged student body were not in 
themselves decisive in shifting the focus of managers away from teaching and learning 
and towards financial concerns. 

The qualitative data from students and from staff suggested that the practice of the 
college was shaped by a multitude of fectors, including the values of students and staff 
themselves, and that the degree of impact of policy change could be manipulated, that is 
intensified or reduced, by strategies including controlling the profile of staff and students, 
and also by the distribution of leadership and management responsibilities. In GFECs the 
delegation of responsibility for finance is seen as an appropriate method of ensuring 
accountability. SFCs tend to retain such concerns at senior management level, retaining 
the traditional head of department role as focused on teaching and learning. Such thinking 
runs counter to theory which argues that teaching and learning is best served by control 
of resource being given to those who are closest to the point of delivery (Thomas & 
Martin, 1996). 

Overall, the data would not support neat hypotheses about cause and effect and it 
demonstrated both that policy changes intended to bring about improvements in the 
experience of students had done so, but also that the many unintended negative results 
were not purely an effect of the policy change but mediated by a range of factors, many 
of which were in the control of college leaders. 

Much of the literature on colleges and on schools has presented staff as victims of an 
accountability culture, caught in trends which have a global sweep, resulting in inevitable 
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changes in focus and practice to the det rim ent of teaching and learning. The data 
discussed in this paper suggests that policy may have no unavoidable or inevitable effects 
and that the interplay of a vsdde numter of factors, including the intensions of staff and 
students, define the ethos and focus of educational organisations. Educators and 
academics may find it politically convenient to locate the major responsibility for what is 
perceived as negative change with national policy reform (Lumby, 2003). Internal factors 
within colleges are likely to be at least as influential in shaping the experience of staff 
and of students. 

This paper has only had space to present a snapshot of the data and its implications. 
However, some of the conclusions which may be drawn challenge practices which have 
been suggested as improving the leadership and management of colleges and the student 
experience. In contradiction to emerging theory on the efficacy of distributed leadership 
(Spillane et al, 2001) and to much of the criticism of the effects of imposed 
accountability and fimding strictures on public sector management, the following 
hypotheses are suggested: 

• Traditional hierarchical structures of management result in a tight focus on 
teaching and learning 

• Distributed resource management does not result in a better experience of 
learning 

• The decision on how fer to retain or change the profile of students and of staff 
may be the single most influential factor in shaping the focus and nature of 
teaching and learning. 

Much further research is needed on the interplay of culture, practice and policy before 
these hypotheses as suggested by this research could be shown to be valid. The research 
reported here certainly suggests the need for caution in interpreting the effects of changes 
in policy at national or regional level and in attributing any negative effects caused by a 
perceived accountability culture. 
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